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CONTROL OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF CHILDREN IN 
AGRICULTURE 


GRICULTURE is not usually included in the 
occupations regulated by child labor laws, and 
in many states it is specifically exempted. 

This is true for three reasons. (1) To some degree it 
is a question of the difficulty of enforcing a child labor 
law in rural communities. (2) To a greater degree it is 
the widespread feeling and conviction that the possi- 
bility of injury to children by agricultural employment 
is so remote that it may safely be neglected. The sun 
and the open air have been taken as blanket insurance. 
(3) Primarily, however, it is because it has been well 
understood that most of the children are working on 
the farms of their parents. The Census of 1920 shows 
that of the 647,309 children under 16 years employed 
in agriculture, 569,824 were employed on “home farms.” 
By this is meant farms tilled by the parents, whether 
as owners, tenants, renters or croppers. Since parents 
are naturally disposed to protect and safeguard their 
children, it has been felt that the state should not 
interfere with such employment. 


With this feeling the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has a great deal of sympathy. We believe that 
parents should be prevented from allowing their chil- 
dren to perform any work that is inherently dangerous, 
but we do not believe that children under 14 years 
should be debarred from working at home nor that 
children between 14 and 16 years should be required to 
have work permits to assist their parents. The idea of 
a mother having to secure a permit before she can have 
her daughter wash the dishes, or a father before his own 
son can help with the chores is preposterous. 


Relying upon the instinctive desire of parents to 
take care of their children, the state, however, must 





safeguard them from the ignorance of their parents and 
must meet abnormal cases. The establishment of an 
eight months’ school term, compulsory attendance up 
to 16 years unless the 8th grade has been completed, 
and strict enforcement of such laws would solve the 
question of the interference of agricultural work with 
education. This would not, of course, prevent children 
from working for excessive hours during vacation 
periods, or even before and after school hours. The 
health hazards of such work might still exist. 

We hope that at no distant date every child under 16 
years of age will be given a physical examination 
annually. Parents, as a rule, give their children known 
to be in poor health every care possible. In fact, 
for all their children they try to avoid conditions 
which they know to be harmful. The physical evils of 
farm work, however, are not always obvious, nor 
immediate, but rather of the kind that become more 
manifest as the child grows older. 

This phase of the question can best be controlled 
through education—education of parents, and educa- 
tion of the community as a whole. It will come with 
more widespread knowledge of the rules of health, the 
laws of child development, and the peculiar nature of 
the adolescent period. 

The question of wilful and deliberate neglect must, 
of course, be cared for through the juvenile court acts. 

With regard to children not working on their parents’ 
farm, the question is different. This is the case of large 
numbers who labor in the beet, tobacco and onion fields. 
We stand by the principle that no child under 14 years 
should be employed for hire in any occupation, agri- | 
culture included, and that no child under 16 years 
should be employed for more than 8 hours a day. For 
children between 14 and 16 years we recognize the 
problems that arise. A child may be wanted for only a 
day or two and by the time a work permit could be 
procured the need may have passed; in some cases that 
part of the crop which the child would have gathered 


‘has gone to waste. For the present, and until we can » 


think, or be told, of some better way of handling the 
matter, we advocate the waiving of work permits for 
children under 16 employed in agriculture. This would 
mean that a child between 14 and 16 years could be 
employed at agricultural work at any time when the 
schools are not in session, and, if he has completed the 
8th grade, during school hours also. : 

In other words, a program to control child labor in 
agriculture must be fourfold: (1) The enactment of 
school laws to require children under 16 to attend school 
for a minimum term of eight months of each year unless 
the 8th grade has been completed; (2) the extension of 
health service and physical examinations in rural com- 
munities; (3) general education, especially for parents, 
as to the process of child development and the harmful 
effects on children of fatigue and overwork; and (4) 
legislation to prohibit the employment for hire of chil- 
dren under 14 years. 
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A NEW UNIFORM CHILD LABOR 
LAW 


By Wiey H. Swirt, Acting General Secretary 
National Child Labor Committee 


T THE Annual Meeting of the Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws of the 
American Bar Association held in Boston in 

1911, a Uniform Child Labor Law was approved and 
recommended. The draft was an excellent piece of 
work and in the main it still serves as a standard and 
sort of model for the drafting of state child labor laws. 
It was, however, never adopted in its entirety by the 
states as the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law has 
been adopted. 

On the whole the standards of the Uniform Child 
Labor Law of 1911 conformed to the Minimum Stand- 
ards advocated by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. There were, however, a few variations. The 
draft of 1911 forbade the employment of children under 
14 years of age in certain enumerated occupations, only, 
whereas the Minimum Standards of the National Child 
Labor Committee declared for the exclusion of children 
under 14 years of age from all gainful occupations. 


Public thought in the matter of regulating the harm- 
ful employment of children has made great strides in 
the last two decades and certain parts of the First 
Uniform Child Labor Law of 1911 have now become 
obsolete. Accordingly, a tentative draft of a new law 
was reported at the Annual Meeting of the Conference 
of Commissioners held in Detroit in August, 1925. The 
members of the Committee reporting it were: Walter C. 
Clephane, Chairman; Ernst Freund, Charles R. Hol- 
lingsworth, Arthur W. Davis, Nellis E. Corthell, 
Christopher L. Avery, Adolph G. Wolf, Ex-Officio; and 
Nathan William MacChesney, President. 


In one respect, namely, the employment of children 
under 14 years in street trades, the standards set out in 
this tentative draft are lower than those stated in the 
Minimum Standards published by the National Child 
Labor Committee. In other respects, notably in re- 
quiring work permits for all children under 18 years 
and also in forbidding the employment of any person 
under 18 for more than 8 hours a day or at night, the 
standards are somewhat higher than ours. Sixteen 
years is the age we have specified both for work permits 
and for limitation on the hours of work. The Committee 
of the Conference of Commissioners was drafting a 
Uniform Child Labor Law whereas the National Child 
Labor Committee was stating what it believes should 
be irreducible minimum standards for every state. 

The National Child Labor Committee, realizing that 
progress must be made in and through the states, is 
deeply interested in this proposed uniform law, and 
except as to one or two minor matters, thoroughly 
endorses it. 


Using its own Minimum Standards and the Uniform 
Child Labor Law as bases for measurement, it expects 
to point out deficiencies appearing in the child labor 
laws of the different states, and to cooperate with state 
officials, organizations and individuals in every way 
possible, to the end that the law regulating the employ- 
ment of children may be brought up to good standards 
and adequately enforced. 


This tentative draft was not formally adopted by the 
Conference and it is difficult to secure printed copies of 
the report. In consideration of its excellent character 
this is somewhat surprising. The National Child Labor 
Committee is, with the permission of Mr. Clephane, 
reprinting a number of copies of the tentative draft of 
the new law and will be glad to send them on request. 


NEITHER FISH NOR FOWL 


BILL was introduced in this session of the 
A General Assembly of North Carolina to amend 
the compulsory school attendance law so as to 
require children between the ages of 14 and 16 to attend 
school until they had completed the fourth grade of the 
public school course. It was a good start. In North 
Carolina childten may drop out of school at the age of 
14 regardless of educational attainment. This is true 
of only 7 states of the Union. The Bill was defeated in 
the House and therefore never reached the Senate. 


A second Bill to limit the hours of labor for children 
under 16 years of age to 8 hours a day was introduced in 
the Senate. This also was a good start. In North 
Carolina children under 16 may be worked in any 
capacity 11 hours a day, 60 hours a week. This is true 
in only 2 states of the Union. 


This Bill was amended in the Senate so as to exclude 
from its provision children who had completed the 
fourth grade of the public school course, and as amended 
was passed by both Houses and becomes law operative 
on the first day of July, 1927. This act also forbids the 
employment of children under 16 years after 7 P.M. 
The old law.said 9 P.M. 

So North Carolina is to have a law which will provide 
that children under 16 years of age without a fourth 
grade education may not be worked more than 8 hours 
a day, whereas children under 16 years of age with a 
fourth grade education may be worked 10 or even 11 
hours a day. A more strange, legal hybrid could hardly 
be conceived. 

Still, there is some gain. For the first time in its 
history North Carolina has accepted, in a weak way, by 
legal enactment the principle of an 8-hour day for chil- 
dren under 16 years of age, and also in a weak way the 
principle of compulsory school attendance beyond the 
age of 14. Then, too, the state for the first time forbids 
the employment of children under 16 after 7 p.m. 
These are grains of mustard seed and the soil in North 
Carolina is, we believe, improving. 
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CHILDREN IN A CONNECTICUT VALLEY TOBACCO REGION 


By EL1ZABETH Hope JACKSON 


URING the summer months the farm lands of 
ID the Connecticut Valley are the scenes of one of 
its very important industries—tobacco farming. 

The work is done largely by children. 

The section bordering the Connecticut River is 
primarily a manufacturing district, and the people, for 
the most part, are mill-workers whose limited incomes 
could not permit of many luxuries, or, in some cases, 
even of necessities, unless the children worked ‘on 
tobacco” between 


of the girls and all the boys work by the day receiving 
their wages on the basis of age, capability, and type of 
work done. 

The wages vary but the average pay is about $2.00 
a day for boys and girls of 14 years, and other wages 
are regulated accordingly. For girls on piece-work the 
average pay is about 40 cents a bundle and a girl of 12 
or 14 sews between 5 and 7 bundles a day. 

The work of both boys and girls is carefully super- 





the close of school in 
June and its opening 
in September. 

All ages, from 7 
years up, are repre- 
sented, and they in- 
clude all nationalities 
and all classes—chil- 
dren of foreign-born 
parents, of native in- 
dependent farmers, 
of industrial workers, 
of prosperous busi- 
ness men, of profes- 
sional people. 

This is the average 
day for a boy work- 
ing on a “tent-grown” tobacco farm: Immediately 
after a seven o'clock breakfast he is waiting, lunch box 
in hand, at a designated place, ready to be picked up 
by a truck which takes the children to the fields, any- 
where from half a mile to ten miles away. At eight he 
is under the cheese-cloth tenting out in the “lot” or 
field as soon as the whistle blows. Here he spends his 
morning picking the leaves from the stalks, putting 
them in canvas baskets, pulling them down between 
the rows of tobacco to the ends (where they are loaded 
on wagons and taken to the sheds), or doing any of the 
various other tasks to be done. He then has an hour 
and a quarter for lunch and rest. If it is hot he enjoys 
his meal in the cool shade of a nearby shed, or if it is 
cold he basks in the warm sunshine, playing cards or 
talking with his companions. Back in the lot at one 
o'clock he works until quarter of six when the signal 
is given to ‘quit.’ Returning by truck, he reaches 
home about seven o'clock. 

The girls have the same hours, go on separate trucks 
to the sheds where they sew the tobacco leaves on to 
laths, carry the laths to be hung on the poles above, or 
put the leaves on the tables to be sewed. As each person 
has a certain task to do, the work gives the children an 
idea of responsibility and self-importance. 

The majority of the girls work by the piece, receiving 
so much for each “bundle” of fifty laths. The remainder 





vised, usually by 
men, but, in the 
sheds, occasionally 
by women. The boys 
in the fields are not 
driven and are even 
given rest periods 
when it is very hot. 
The “‘bosses’’ are al- 
ways very much con- 
cerned when anyone 
is taken ill, and do 
everything possible 
to make them com- 
fortable. 

For those who do 
not understand the 
situation or the pro- 
cesses, and for those who, because of the name of the 
occupation, would naturally be prejudiced, I should 
like to state briefly a few of its good and bad points. 

First, it is a significant fact that only in rare cases— 
probably less than five per cent—are the children 
forced to work. All through the restless time of spring 
the school-children eagerly look forward to the opening 
of the tobacco season. 

Second, since even the sheds are so constructed that 
the sides can be raised to let in sunlight and good air at 
all times, unless there is something radically wrong 
with a child’s health, the work, wholesome and out-of- 
door as it is, improves his health and puts him into 
condition for the next school year. The fatigue is not 
of the wearing sort but just the kind which sends the 
children home:each night ready for two or three hours 
of amusement and then a good night's sleep. They 
receive enough recreation meal-times, evenings, 
Sundays and on frequent days when there has been 
such a heavy rainfall that the tobacco is too wet to pick. 

Third, many of them early learn the value of money, 
although some of the boys whose parents are somewhat 
indulgent, are allowed to spend too freely and are 
frequently caught in and around poolrooms and other 
places of equal ill repute. This is especially true of the 
children of recent immigrants, who, struck by the 
freedom given the children of their Americanized 
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friends, allow their own children too loose a 
rein. 

Fourth, and very important, is the fact that the 
children give great aid at home. They earn their own 
clothes, books and spending money—usually enough to 
last through the year. The well-dressed appearance of 
the boys and girls reveals the apparent prosperity of 
the district. Then, too, many, many girls and boys 
have been sent through the business schools in nearby 
cities by means of the money earned by themselves and 
their younger brothers and sisters. Some of the more 
ambitious are allowed to open bank accounts for future 
schooling, and thus can look forward to an otherwise 
unattainable education. 


The great and per- 
haps only real objection 
to the work is the social 
environment in which 
the children work. 
Rough, undesirable 
men, some pérhaps hav- 
ing police or criminal 
records, but more, simply hardened by trouble and 
misfortune, wander in from various parts of the East, 
and are usually employed without objection as to their 
past. They work with the children, teaching them 
rough talk and bad habits at just the most impression- 
able age, the age when they should be learning the best 
things and forming the best habits possible. 


ANOTHER VIEW 


NTERESTED by a newspaper clipping in the work 
I of Miss Jackson, a Smith College student, as 

supervisor of children in the tobacco fields last 
summer, we asked her to write an account of her ex- 
periences. Her point of view regarding the desirability 
of such work for young children was so different from 
that expressed in other studies—notably that of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau that we called Miss Jackson's 
attention to this study, especially its findings regarding 
the physical effects of the work. , 

Believing that only by a frank consideration of all 
sides of the question can the truth be determined, we 
reprint here extracts from our letter to Miss Jackson 
and from her reply. 

“The report of the Federal Children’s Bureau, ‘Child 
Labor in Representative Tobacco Growing Areas, 
published in 1926, gives quite a different impression of 
the physical hardships of the work. They emphasize 
the excessive heat and the close atmosphere for the 
boys working in the fields under the shade covers, the 
muscular strain involved in picking, the stooping 
necessary in the later picking, the continual standing 
and the soreness of the hands of those working in the 
Sheds. I wonder whether you underestimate the effects of 
fatigue on growing children—effects which sometimesare 
not evident until the later years of their development. 








“Another point which I would like to raise is the 
question of the hours of work. According to the 
schedule which you give, the children must be up about 
6:30, and since they do not return until 7 and must 
have some leisure they are probably not in bed until 10. 
This would allow them 814 hours sleep. It is generally 
recognized, however, by specialists in child health, that 
a growing child requires more sleep than do adults, 
varying from 12 hours for a 7-year-old child to 94% 
hours for a child of 13 and over. Here again the effect 
of too little sleep may not be evident at the moment 


but its harmfulness is shown in the later years of 


adolescence. 
Miss Jackson replied in part as follows: 


“In reading over the bulletin you suggested, I found 
that I agreed with nearly everything which was said, 
but the reason why I did not include those facts on the 
physical exertion and effects, was that, in all my first- 
hand experience I have never seen a healthy child 
harmed. As for the continual standing and soreness of 
the hands, the article neglected to say that the girls 
worked by the piece and consequently could work just 
as long and as hard as they wished to, and were not 
forced to do so. Soreness of hands results quite fre- 
quently, it is true, but the danger of infection is not 
much greater than that run by children playing around 
at home. 


“In regard to permanent effects which appear later 
in life, I cannot write because I know nothing about 
such things, although personally, I have never known 
of anyone who blamed that occupation for physical or 
mental handicaps. As for loss of sleep and early rising; 
perhaps it does affect the children, although I never 
Then, too, the children who do 


° : 5 
found it so in my.case. 





not work rise and go to bed at about the same time, or 
even retire later. I think it is hard for an adult who has 
never done such work to realize the extent of the strain 
or the amount of energy the work takes from children, 
even harder perhaps, than it is for a grown-up to realize 
where children get so much energy that they can work 
hard at playing all day and not show any ill-effects.” 
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THE Four-H Trai. By W. H. Kendrick. The Gorham 
Press, Boston, Mass. 

The purpose of this book, as stated by the author, 
‘is to guide those who try to do some boys and girls 
‘Four-H’ club work and to stimulate those who do 
none.” It is written for “older club boys and girls,” for 
“teachers and local leaders,” for “national leaders’ in 
boys and girls work and for “farm fathers and mothers 
who have growing boys and girls."’ With these purposes 
in mind, the reader might reasonably expect to find in 
the Four-H Trail an accumulation of practical sug- 
gestions for the direction of leisure time activities for 
farm boys and girls, simply and clearly expressed, 
conveniently arranged for ready reference, and based 
upon sound educational principles. 

For the enlightenment of those who are not familiar 
with the Four-H club movement, a brief explanation is 
necessary. The Four-H club is an organization of farm 
boys or girls built up around the symbolism of the 
Head, the Hand, the Heart, and Health: The Head 
representing mental or intellectual development; the 
Hand, the development of manual ability or physical 
skill; the Heart, the development of religious feelings 
and moral attitudes; and Health, the development of 
the body. “The Four-H Club vision is the simultaneous 
development of Head, Hand, Heart, and Health.” The 
Four-H club is normally a neighborhood group, of vary- 
ing ages, with an adult leader. The programs and 
projects are readily adaptable to the mixed age groups 
characteristic of rural neighborhoods, and are based 
upon the activities of farm life. As a result of these two 
factors, and the interest of the agricultural extension 
services in promoting this club work, Four-H clubs 
have won considerable popularity among farm boys 
and girls in the Middle West and in some parts of the 
South. Indeed, for a period of half a decade, club work 
was the most dynamic factor in extension work. So 
much for the movement itself. 

Mr. Kendrick’s book contains a great deal of practical 
information about the movement and many suggestions 
for the supervision of Four-H club activities, including 
four short chapters on the management of county and 
state camps. Eighty-four pages are devoted to ma- 
terials for club and camp activities, including games, 
stories, poems, a play, and a pageant. Another chapter 
contains ninety-five pages of “suggestions” covering 
everything from enrollment in a club to making a 
community healthful; and from the handling of horses 
to the use of a tooth brush. The Four-H Trail contains 
much useful material for the club leader or parent who 
has the time and patience to hunt it out and piece it 
together. 

The value of the book as a manual for busy club 
leaders and parents is greatly diminished by its poor 
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arrangement. It is impossible to escape the suspicion 
that this book was composed by the simple expedient 
of putting together a collection of leaflets or bulletins, 
with not too much editing. As there is no index, the 
only way a club leader can find the specific suggestion 
he wants for any particular situation is to turn over the 
pages until he comes to it. One regrets also an occa- 
sional ungrammatical sentence and a certain infelicity 
of style which frequently renders the author's meaning 
obscure. 

The educational methods and principles suggested in 
the book are, also, not always unquestionably sound, 
For example, the project which consists merely in the 
carrying out of certain definite instructions is not in 
accord with modern educational ideas. Or take the 
Four-Fold Life Chart which is offered as a means by 
which the boy or girl may measure himself. This chart 
contains several tests whose significance cannot be 
safely interpreted by a person who has not had some 
training in psychology. The “Boy and Girl Life Key” 
is another example of the danger of over-simplifying 
childhood traits. —To one who knows something of the 
remarkable work which Mr. Kendrick has done with 
boys and girls in West Virginia, his book is on the 
whole, a disappointment. These pages do not seem to 
contain the secret of the Four-H club's appeal. 


(Leroy A. RAMSDELL, Department of Community 
Organization, New York School of Social Work.) 


GO TO DES MOINES! 


HE 54th annual meeting of the National Con- 

ference of Social Work, May 11th to 18th, 

promises to be truly national in the character of 
its attendance, since it will be held at Des Moines, Iowa, 
almost in the exact center of the country. A score of 
national organizations will hold annual meetings at 
Des Moines during the same period or immediately 
preceding it. 

The Conference itself regularly meets in twelve 
divisions as follows: Children, Delinquents and Correc- 
tions, Health, The Family, Industrial and Economical 
Problems, Neighborhood and Community Life, Mental 
Hygiene, Organization of Social Forces, Public Officials 
and Administration, The Immigrant, Professional 
Standards and Education, Educational Publicity. 

Many joint meetings have been arranged by two or 
more divisions to consider common problems. Each 
division will hold at least one series of round tables in 
which comparatively small groups can have the informal 
discussion not possible in the large meetings which are 
in some cases attended by from 500 to 1,000 persons. 

For further information, advance programs, reduced 
railroad fare certificates, etc., write to Howard R. 
Knight, General Secretary, National Conference of 
Social Work, 277 East Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
(After April 20th, c/o Public Welfare Bureau, Des 
Moines, Iowa.) 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


(Where no reference is made to bills mentioned last 
month, no action has been reported.) 


STATUS OF THE AMENDMENT 


During the past month the Maryland House and 
Senate and the Texas House rejected the amendment. 
Both Houses of the Nevada Legislature took action, 
the House in the affirmative, the Senate in the negative. 
The New York Legislature adjourned without taking 
action. A resolution to ratify is pending in the Okla- 
homa Senate. 


ARIZONA 


A House bill to exempt from the compulsory school 
attendance act the children of non-resident aliens who 
are in the state for the sole purpose of harvesting crops, 
is reported dead. 


CALIFORNIA 


The House bill noted in the March issue, to amend 
the act establishing an Industrial Welfare Commission, 
to provide that the Commission report results of the 
information secured through investigation, together 
with recommendations, to the Governor at least once 
a year and to the Legislature biennially, and providing 
a penalty for violation of the maximum hours fixed by 
the Commission, has passed the second reading. 


CONNECTICUT 


House Bill 643 to raise the educational requirement 
for work certificates from the 6th to the 7th grade has 
been killed. 

Hearings were held on March 15th, and March 22nd 
on the various bills concerning the hours and night 
work in mercantile establishments and kowling alleys. 
Three of these have been killed; one is still under con- 
sideration. 

A bill to permit the employment, on part-time certifi- 
cates, of children between 14 and 16 out of school hours, 
if physically fit, passed the House but was tabled in the 
Senate. After reconsideration it was passed with an 
amendment that it should not be construed to repeal 
any provision of the existing law relating to employ- 
ment after 6 p. m. 


INDIANA 


A House bill favorably reported by the Education 
Committee to amend the act concerning the appoint- 
ment of attendance officers, placing it under the juris- 
diction of the local superintendents of schools rather 
than the State Attendance Officer or the State Board 
of Attendance has been reported dead. 


MAINE 


The House bill reported last month, to allow children 
of subnormal mentality but of school age to leave school 
and work has been reported favorably. A correspond- 
ing bill has been introduced in the Senate. 





MARYLAND 

Three House bills raising the standards of the child 
labor law have been referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee: H.354 to prohibit the employment of all 
children under 14;H.532 to raise the grade requirement 
for work permits from the fifth to the eighth grade; and 
H.533 to add the operation of steam or electric machin- 
ery to the list of occupations prohibited for persons 
under 16 years. 

H.571 provides double compensation in case of injury 
or death to illegally employed minors. 


MICHIGAN 

The bill to include under the exemption to the hour 
law, children engaged in “shipping” goods in fruit and 
vegetable canning and packing establishments, has 
passed the House. 

House Bill 174 to provide double compensation for 
illegally employed minors has been referred to the 
Labor Committee. 


MISSOURI 
The House bill to raise the standard of the child labor 
law has been killed. 


NEBRASKA 
The House bill to increase the period of compulsory 
attendance during the school term has been favorably 
reported by the Education Committee. 


. NEVADA 
A Senate bill raising the standards of the child labor 
law in accord with the minimum standards of the 
National Child Labor Committee died in Committee. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
The bill noted last month to reduce the weekly hours 
of women and minors has been killed in the House. 


NEW JERSEY 

Senate Bill 132, to raise the educational requirement 
for a work permit from the 5th to the 6th grade passed 
the Senate on March 23rd and was sent to the House. 
The legislature adjourned before action was taken in 
the House. 

The House bill reported last month, to prohibit the 
employment of migratory children from another state 
during the time they are required to attend school under 
the laws of that state, passed the House. The legislature 
adjourned before action was taken in the Senate. 


NEW YORK 
The New York Legislature adjourned without taking 
action on any of the child labor and school attendance 
bills introduced. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
(See article on page 3.) 


OHIO 

The Senate is considering a bill to raise the age limit 
for a driver or chauffeur of a motor vehicle or as a pilot 
or mechanic of an aeroplane to 18 years. 
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OREGON 


The bill summarized last month, to lower the stand- 
ard of the child labor law, was vetoed by the Governor. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The bill to prevent the employment of any child 
residing in another state during the time when the laws 
of his own state require his attendance at school, has 
passed the House and gone to the Senate. 

House Bill 1043 to repeal all acts which provide for 
the indenture of or binding out of minors, has passed 
the second reading. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Senate Bill 116 would establish a 45-hour week, 
9-hour day for all persons employed in factory, manu- 
facturing, mechanical, business or mercantile establish- 
ments. At present the law establishes a 54-hour week, 
10-hour day for women and minors in these estab- 
lishments. 

House Bill 887 would fix a maximum 9-hour day, 
48-hour ‘week for minors under 16 in factories, mechani- 
cal, business and mercantile establishments. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


A Senate bill corresponding to the House bill noted 
last month which would change the time of attendance 
from “four consecutive months or 80 days,” to atten- 


dance for the full term has been referred to the Educa- 
tion Committee. 


WISCONSIN 


The Senate is considering several bills to amend the 
child labor law—one to extend the application of the 
street trades law to the entire state, one concerning a 
living wage for women and minors, and a bill to add 
“golf caddie” to the list of occupations permitted 
during vacation for boys 12 to 14 years of age. A fourth 
bill which would remove telegraph, telephone or public 
messenger service from the occupations in which 
children 12 to 14 may engage during vacations, and 
would add a clause to permit their employment in any 
establishment which the Industrial Commission shall 
find is not dangerous for the minors or prejudicial to the 
safety of other employees, was reported killed by the 
Senate, but has been reconsidered and laid over until 
March 30th. 


1927 PUBLICATIONS 


Price 
Child Labor Facts, 1927......... .......... 10 cents 
Children Working in Missouri.............. 10 cents 
Street Trades (per dozen).................. 10 cents 


An Open Letter to State Legislatures........ 
Child Labor, Selected Bibliography (Revised) 10 cunts 
Fourteen Is Too Early: Some Psychological 
Aspects of School-Leaving and Child Labor. 
By Raymond G. Fuller (in preparation)... .35 cents 


Copies of these publications may be secured from the 
National Child Labor Committee, 215 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


























J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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